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devotion to the Promised Land caused them to forsake Babylon,
where they were well established by this time, were outnumbered
by the Jews who had never left Palestine and had therefore
not shared the religious upheaval experienced by the exiles.
These "people of the land" (am-haares) still preserved the
Jahwism of the time before that crisis, the religion characterized
by heathen tendencies, which Ezekiel had denounced as the
cause of all the sufferings of Israel. It had even deteriorated,
for during this time when there was no Temple and no priests,
its essential exclusivism had loosened, and in particular the
practice of mixed marriages, which Jahwism, essentially a male
religion,1 had never condemned, had become firmly established
by common usage. The returned exiles soon realized how ill
their own religion would harmonize with the prevailing laxity,
but, instead of making them adopt a policy of caution, and
conciliation, the increasingly hostile atmosphere only served
to aggravate their irritation and uneasiness. In spite of their
small number they enjoyed a certain moral and material
ascendency, and their work in reorganizing the Temple cult
(the Temple was rebuilt, 420-415 B.C.), and in gradually restoring
religious life to its ordered routine, gave them an unassailable
prestige in the eyes of the whole Jewish world. And above all
they could rely on the financial and moral support of the large
and wealthy colony which they had left behind in Mesopotamia.
This was unquestionably the deciding factor in the ultimate
triumph of the spirit of the Return ; in fact, the men who did
most of all to bring about that triumph, namely Nehemiah
and Ezra,2 were actually sent to Judssa as delegates from the
voluntary exiles in Babylonia. But for this energetic co-
operation on the part of the expatriated Jews, the inertia'of
the uneducated mass who clung to the old tradition would
probably have succeeded in swamping the pietistic impulse of
the Return, and the subsequent history of Israel would have
taken a very different course.

It was natural that the Jews who returned from the Exile
should bring with them a strong enthusiasm and some illusions.
At first they even succeeded in infecting the Judsean villagers
with their excitement until they too believed they were living
on the eve of a miracle. It was whispered that Zerubbabel,
one of the leaders of the Return, might well prove to be the
Messiah. But it was soon evident that this was not the case,

1 LIX, 2nd edit.,  225.    Jahwism also included females, but their
obligations were both less numerous and less important than those of
males.    Cf. CCLXXIX, ii, 129 ff.

2  Cf. Lods, op. tit., 296 ff.